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polytheisms have developed out of polydaemonism, that is to say, as the 
personal beings or powers of polydaemonism have, in course of time, 
come to possess proper names and a personal history, some idea of 
divine personality must be admitted to be present in polydaemonism 
as well as in polytheism; and in the same way, some idea of a personality 
greater than human may be taken to lie at the back of both polydaemon- 
ism and fetishism." Either the author has some one or more particular 
tribes in mind when he makes such generalizations or he believes them 
applicable to all tribes and peoples alike — unless we suppose that he 
merely evolves these conceptions out of his inner consciousness from a 
sense of the general fitness of things. Whatever his authority for these 
statements may be, the treatment is always unsatisfactory when we are 
given no clue at all as to what tribal group is meant. 

The author's doctrines become intelligible only by admission of two 
suppressed principles, which he nowhere states but throughout infers 
entially takes as granted : First, evolution of religious thought has always 
taken one fixed and given direction; second, this form of evolution in 
a more or less advanced state is to be found with every tribe and people. 
Admit these and the book is of real value; deny them, and it is difficult 
to say in what its value consists. It is true that Dr Jevons himself 
speaks of a dispersive evolution which takes many turns and twists 
and does not move steadily along in a uniform groove. Notwithstanding 
his recognition of this theory, however, his seems to be a case in which 
rival and contradictory theories can be held without discarding the one 
where practice dictates following the other — and this the unjustifiable 
one. 

W. D. Wallis. 

Modern Theories of Religion. By Eric S. Waterhouse. London: Charles H. 
Kelly, 1910. Pp. xi and 448 (441-8, index). (Price 5 shillings net.) 
Only a limited portion of this work (pp. 333-363) deals with anthro- 
pological material. Despite the fact that Dr Waterhouse seems un- 
acquainted with the source material, it must be admitted that he has 
handled the various theories with regard to primitive religions in a 
critical manner and with considerable understanding of their implica- 
tions. While this can never compensate for first-hand and thorough 
knowledge of the literature on which these theories are based, the manner 
of handling his data and interpreting the phenomena is a good object- 
lesson for an ethnographer interested in the meaning and significance 
of the facts of savage tribal life. It is matter of surprise that no reference 
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is made to the works of Marett nor to any of the L' Annie Sociologique 
school; and the absence of an acquaintance with them is the more 
remarkable since Dr Waterhouse's interests in anthropological theories 
center around the works of Tylor and Frazer, and the topics of animism 
and super-naturalism, magic and religion, and the emotional basis of 
religion. 

On the last-mentioned the author holds that: 

"between the lowest man and the highest brute, it may be assumed there is no 
break, that continuity is complete; but that must not prevent the facts beings 
handled as we have them, and they are these: that, whilst the emotions that are re- 
ligious in man exist in brutes, they do not exist as religion in brutes; but their 
religious quality is something added to them in their passage to man, a something 
that belongs to man as man" (353). 



The writer is certainly correct in saying that: 



"Amongst the special difficulties of dealing with religion must be placed the 
fact that religion, from its nature, asserts itself amongst all customs, and inter- 
mingles with primitive science, philosophy, magic, mythology, superstition, 
ancestor-worship and the like. Seeing that the anthropologists cannot agree 
upon a definition of the thing to be sought, it must follow that a good deal of con- 
fusion between religion and those things with which it manifests itself must 
arise, and will arise, until there is closer agreement as to what constitutes the 
essence of primitive religion. 

" Further still must it be remembered that religious beliefs and observances, 
on account of their sacred associations and the natural reticence of the believer, 
toigether with dread of breaking taboo, and dislike of alien curiosity, are generally 
the least understood and worst reported of all anthropological facts, and evidence 
concerning them must be earmarked accordingly." 

It is sometimes well to see ourselves as others see us. Perhaps the 
anthropologist himself is somewhat to blame for the mistaken theories 
of psychologists and of students of religion with regard to the import 
of the facts collected by the field-worker. For this reason if for no other 
a knowledge of Dr Waterhouse's use of the anthropological material 
at his command should repay every anthropologist. For, after all, 
savages are human beings and — though field-workers seem prone to forget 
it — ethnography is but one phase of the history of man. 

W. D. Wallis. 



